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Faxian’s (7&4 342-423) Perception of India: 
Some New Interpretation of His Foguoji #i Bic! 


Haiyan Hu-von HINOser (Freiburg) 


81.1 Preliminary Remarks 


The aim of the present paper is to suggest some new interpretations of the Foguoji. It 
deals with certain difficult terms and passages in the text. In addition to my previous 
paper on Faxian,” new materials will be investigated here. One of the questions to be 
discussed is, for example, whether the 700 bangti #68, which Faxian crossed in the 
Indus vally, could mean the Sanskrit term Sarnkupatha, which is attested in early Indian 
texts and depicted in a relief from Bharhut (§2). 


Furthermore, it should be pointed out that certain words used by Faxian, such as 
Zhongguo BA “mid-land” or more precisely “country in the (world) centre” and biandi 
4 tt) “border-land”, based in fact on Buddhist terms in Pali and Sanskrit, which are 
recorded in the the Vinaya-Pitaka, (§3). 


Other examples reveal that many accounts in the Foguoji are among the earliest 
references to medieval India, for example, the performance of the Buddhist play 
Sariputraprakarana (§4.2), the copper-plate tiejuan #4 (84.3), the big merchant-ship 
shangren dabo Fi AAA and the trade wind xinfeng {3 FA (§4.4). Furthermore, certain 
counterparts to the Vinaya texts, to which Faxian might have referred, will be compared 
to the respective passages in the Foguoji (§4.5). Finally, I will give a résumé of the recent 
research on Faxian (§5). 


$1.2 On the definition of “India” (tianzhu K™) by Faxian 


With regard to Faxian’s Perception of “India”, we should first clarify Faxian’s definition 


; This paper is derived partly from my lecture “Die Indienwahrehmung eines chinesischen 


Indienpilgers: Interkulturelle Begegnungen im 5. Jahrhundert”, which was first given at the University of 
Wiirzburg on 14" January 2010. I am very grateful to PD Dr. Karin Steiner and Prof. Heidrun Briickner for 
their kind hospitality. The present reviewed English version was read first at the Ryukoku University on 7* 
Aug. 2010 and at the Soka University two days later. 1 am obliged to Prof. Shoryu Katsura #£ #4 and 
Prof. Seishi Karashima 3+ #7& for the kind invitation and their interest in the topic discussed here. I am 
indebted to the International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology of the Soka University for 
having hosted me from 5" Aug. until 10° Sept. 2010. 

2 Hu-v. Hiniiber 2010. 
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of India, tianzhu K™. According to Faxian, the region in which the Indian language and 
script were used by Buddhist communities, begins already in the country Shanshan (#8 
#2) in Central-Asia, just on the border to China. That means: the Lop-nor desert between 
Dunhuang (2X7) and Shanshan separated the two big areas — the western area under the 
influence of the Indian script and language and the eastern area under the influence of the 
Chinese script and language. 


CH (RHE) ROR BR RAS, A, RMRAB BRE 
a, KEG. [857a20-22) 

The situation in all the countries, we passed through on our way from this (country 
Shanshan) in direction of west, is the same; only that each country had its own 
peculiar Central-Asian speech. The Buddhist monks, however, studied all the Indian 
(tianzhu) books and the Indian (tianzhu) language. 


Awww ae, WEAR AE. [859a26-27] 

In all Central-Asian and Indian (tianzhu) countries, which were located in the west of 
the Lop-nor desert,‘ their kings had been — without exception — firm believers in the 
Buddhist teaching. 


In terms of geography, Faxian’s India also includes the so-called ,,Greater Gandhara” of 
today’s Afghanistan and Pakistan in the North and Ceylon in the South. 


we (Se S2BM) PATTIE K™. fA RR. CL. REGRE, BALK. 
[857c24-28] 

From this (country Jiecha) we went in direction west towards North India (bei 
tianzhu). After being en route for one month, we succeeded in getting across the 
Pamir mountains. ...... Once we made it through the mountains, we finally arrived in 
North India. 


Therefore, the passages from the Foguoji I will discuss below refer to “India” as defined 
by Faxian in the early fifth century. 


82.1 Could bangti HF mean Sankupatha ? 


In a previous paper, I have suggested a new interpretation of a special term in the 
Foguoji, that is bangti §##6.° After crossing the desert and the Pamir mountains, Faxian 
had to face the challenge of crossing the Indus river, for which the travelers had to use a 
hanging bridge between Toli (BEHE) and Udyana (fs 4). Beforehand however, they first 
had to pass 700 bangti fi. This adventurous passage is described in the Foguoji as 
follows: 


> The Chinese text of the Foguoji quoted in this paper derives from the Taishd edition, no. 2085, vol. 51, 


pp. 857-866. 

4 With shahe #)J, Faxian refers primarily to the Lop-nor desert between Dunhuang and Shanshan, also 
including the Taklamakan desert between Yanyi and Khotan. Faxian regarded both deserts as borders, both 
in terms of geography and language, see Hu-v. Hiniiber 2010: 419f. 

5 Cf. Hu-v. Hiniiber 2010: 422, note 33. 
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AKA, FTA AABOERRRHS. MECH. BRE, BRAGA, 
PARRA R/V TA, * [858a7-9] 


Before discussing the bangti ¥ #, we should have a look how this term was 
interpreted by the previous translators of the Foguoji:’ 


Beal 1869:20, 
Men of old days have cut away the cliff so as to make a passage, and have carved out 


against the rock steps for descent. 
Legge 1886:26f., 


In former times men had chiseled paths along the rocks, and distributed ladders on 


the face of them, to the number altogether of 700. 

Giles 1923:9f., 
The men of former times had cut away the rocks to make a way down, and had 
placed ladders on the side of the rock. 

Nagasawa 1996:25, 
BJA, AT BY 77 WY. RT eS BAY, 

Deeg 2005a:518f., . 
In alter Zeit haben die Leute aus dem Fels einen Durchgang herausgeschlagen, und 
die Leitern, die sie [dort] errichtet und angelegt haben und die man iiberquert, 
[belaufen sich auf ] insgesamt siebenhundert. 


Beal is the only translator who chose “steps for descent”, which is rather reasonable. 
Nagasawa left the Chinese word {# untranslated. Giles, Legge and Deeg, however, all 
used “ladders” (viz. “Leitern”) for bangti § #. By using this translation, one easily 
associates the word “ladders” with present-day’s steps. So, if the bangti was a stairway 
chiseled into the rock, the builders would first have had to dig a corridor into the steep 
wall, and then, in a second effort, have had to cut out the 700 steps. Needless to say, many 
translators understood this passage in this way, since Beal translated the phrase as ‘cut 
away the cliff so as to make a passage”, Legge as ‘chiseled paths along the rocks’, and 
Giles as‘cut away the rocks to make a way down”. Yet this kind of construction would 
mean an enormous effort. And there is no indication that such a path-way had ever been 
built in the Darel valley. 


In any case, the Chinese word bangti f# i is to be understood as a path which is 
constructed directly on the face of a steep rock. But what exactly did this look like in 


* Regarding the footage of one bu 4 at Faxian's time, Legge, Giles and Deeg were mistanken, when 


they translated bashi bu /\ +4 with “eighty paces” (Legge 1886: 26; Giles 1923: 10) or “achtzig Schritte” 
(Deeg 2005a: 519). In ancient times, one bu 4¥ equals two steps; cf. Luo 1990 (MEZ5Ad448), vol. 5: 332 s.v. 
iP: es RBA, BKBEAY and © BRUARAZF; see also Wang 2000: 543 (HME sv. 
4: @ and Zong 2003: 1181f. (RCPIRER) s.v. 47: (19) to (23). With regard to the variable length of one bu 
4% during the different regning times (in the Han time e.g., one bu 47 averges six chi FR, that comes up to 
1,38 meter), “dk/\ +47” as accounted by Faxian conducts roughly 110 meters. 

7 Wan (2009: 351, note 6-8) has summarized some different understandings of bangri §¥ #4. I thank Prof. 
S. Karashima for alerting me to this and many other references. 

* The photo from Nepal in Nagasawa 1996:27, which he defined as bangti $7, in actual fact shows 
another technique, which is called zhandao #%iH, namely a path constructed with wooden planks, cf. note 
25. 
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reality? Before answering this question, we should first check the original meaning of the 
Chinese character ti #. This originally referred to a step or foothold, i.e. the spot where 
one places the feet. Later, the meaning of ti # changed to include “ladder” and was often 
used in form of the compound tizi ##-f by adding the suffix zi f. 


To reconstruct the form and meaning of bangti, we have three possibilities of approach. 


+ First, we luckily have Faxian’s indication that the bangti was built by xiren #% A 
“people in the past”. In this case, we can simply examine the records written 
before Faxian, in order to see if there is any written account in classical Indian 
literature concerning some typical path ways in the mountainous region. 

* Second, we can use field work reports written by A. Cunningham, A. Stein, H. 
Tsuchiya and others on the area visited by Faxian. 

¢ Last but not least, we can consult the material provided by Indian archaeology. In 
case there were any images depicting a hanging path-way like bangti (7 #3, we 
could compare the written records to this evidence of art history. 


§ 2.2 Written account on ancient trade routes in Sanskrit, Pali and Jaina Literature 


Let us first look for records of specific path-ways in early Indian literature. As is well 
known, the Buddhist monks often travelled with experienced merchants in ancient times.’ 
We know about ancient trading routes in India only from narrative literature and 
archaeology. Continuing the research published by Sylvain Lévi in 1925, Claus Haebler, 
then Professor for the comparative linguistics of Indo-European languages at the 
University Miinster, wrote an article entitled “Pali Ajapatha — ein alter Handelsweg” in 
1997.° Ajapatha means “goat-path”, which is classified as a dangerous route surrounded 
on both sides by steep precipices. In the past, when merchants came to such a path-way, 
they traded some of their goods with the local villagers, who then in exchange saddled 
their strong mountain goats for the caravan. All members of the caravan, whose eyes 
were blindfolded, rode on the backs of the goats. Every merchant carried a bamboo stick 
in both hands to keep his balance. In this way, the experienced mountain goats carried the 
travelers on their backs over the small and narrow trail along the precipices. During the 
crossing, absolute silence reigned among the group of travelers. 


As famous as the ajapatha, there is another type of mountain route, which is called 
§ankupatha in Sanskrit. Like ajapatha, the Sankupatha belongs also to trading routes in 
the high mountainous regions, which are described as being highly dangerous and 
extremly difficult to navigate. Sariku means peg or foothold. This kind of trail is often 
mentioned in ancient Indian texts in connection with the goat-path ajapatha, sometimes 
side by side with vetrapatha (pipe-path). While looking for a solution concerning the form 
and meaning of the bangti (#46, my attention was drawn to Sankupatha because this is a 
hanging path built on the surface of rock by using (wooden or iron) pegs. The pointed 


9 


Disccused in detail by, e.g., Ji Xinalin in his long article “Fj A 4 (f§#" in 1991 (based on a paper 
given at the Intemational Conference of Historians held in Stuttgart in 1983). 
10 Cf. Haebler 1997. 
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end of the pegs can be forced into the rock, so that the peg sticking out of the rock is long 
eough to put one’s foot on it. It can be assumed, that the bangti (#5 mentioned by Faxian 
corresponds - with the high probability — to fSankupatha. References to Sankupatha can 
be found in the following early Indian texts: 


(A) In the 3" century B.C., the grammarian Katyayana'' commented on Panini’s 
(5 century B.C.) Astadhyayi? and composed his varttikas, which are preserved 
only as quotations in Patafijali’s Mahabhdsya from the 2 century B.C. With 
reference to Pdninisiitra 5,177 Uttarapathénahrtam ca,” Patafijali quoted one 
varttika by Katyayana: 


AjapathaSankupathabhyam ca [Varttika 2] 


Patanjali comments on Katyayana’s Varttika as follows: 

ajapathaSankupathabhyaGm ceti vaktavam | ajapathena  gacchaty 
Gjapathikah \ ajapathendhrtam Gjapathikam | Sankupathena gacchati 
Sankupathikah | Sankupathenadhrtam SGnkupathikam \“ 
“It should be taught: also via both the goat- and the peg-path. 
Gjapathikah means somebody who takes a goat-path; Gjapathikam means 
something which has been transported via a goat-path. §aGnkupathikah 
means somebody who takes a peg-path; Sankupathikam means 
something which has been transported via a peg-path.” 


Because of this quotation of Katyayana’s Varttika by Patafijali, we can be certain 
that fankupatha existed already in the 3" century B.C. at the latest. In addition, it 
can be assumed, that the words quoted by grammarians, such as ajapatha and 
Sankupatha, belonged to an actively used vocabulary. 


(B) sankupatha occurs also in many early Pali texts such as the Jataka verses" and in 
the Mahdniddesa, which was composed between the 2™ and 1* centuries B.C."* 


§2.3 Reports on the “hanging passages” 


To Katyayana cf. Scharfe 1977: 135-148. 

Or Paninisitra, see Bohtlingk 1887: VH-XX and Scharfe 1977: 152-161. 

Keilhorn 1996 (ed.), The Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patafijali, vol. Il, p. 358,19: “just as transported 
via North route”. Cf. Haebler 1997: 205 “Auf sicheren Boden fiihrt uns Panini mit Sitra 5,177 
Uttarapathénahrtam ca “[er geht auf dem Nordweg] und auf dem Nordwegher bei geschafft”, indem er als 
Norminal ableitungen zu Ustarapathd —Nordweg. auttarapathika- m. ‘wer auf dem Nordweg geht’ und nt. 


‘was auf dem Nord weg herbeigeschafft worden ist’ lehrt”. 
14 


Quoted from Kielhorn 1996: 359,5-8. Haebler 1997: 205 has understood this phrase as follows: “Im 
Mahdabhdsya zitiert Patafijali als Erginzung, die Katydyana zu diesem Siitra gegeben hat, Varttika 2 
AjapathaSankupathabhyam ca — eben auf dem Ajapatha und auf dem Sankupatha. Er lehrt somit die 
analogen Norminalableitungen djapathika- bzw. Sankupathika- m. ‘wer auf dem Ajapatha bzw. Sarnkupatha 
geht’ nt. ‘was auf dem Ajapatha bzw. Sarikupatha herbeigeschafft worden ist.’ Pataiijali’s Erorterung ldsst 
keinen Zweifel daran, dass hier Bezeichnungen fiir einen Handler, der die besagten Wegejeweils benutzt, 
und fiir Handelsware, die auf ihnen jeweils importiert worden ist, vorliegen”. 

‘5 Jataka TL 541,19; this Pali text was already investigated by H. Kern in 1886. Concerning the age of 
the /ataka verses see v. Hintiber 1996:54-58. 

‘6 Mahdniddesa 155, 6-7: sankupatham gacchati (commentary to Suttanipata 820); concerning the age of 
this work see v. Hiniiber 1996:59. Further more, Sankupatha occurs in the Jaina text Vasudevahindi, which 
is the Jaina version of the Brhatkatha, cf. Haebler 1997: 199, annotation 16 (acc. to Jain). 
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This venturesome route crossed by Faxian deals in all likelihood with the famous 
“hanging passage” xuandu BREE, which was already recorded in the Annals of the Han- 
Dynasty 2" by Bangu YEA (32-92 A.D). In addition to this ancient record, there are 
many descripttions of mountainous regions of the Indus River Valley in the North of 
India, which today is Pakistan. Almost every work by modern archaeologists and 
adventurers concerning this area contains references to the famous “Han ging 


Passages”. 


Legge (1886), for example, quoted the British geographer Alexander Cunningham 
who described the Indus Valley path as follows: “Between these points the Indus raves 
from side to side of the gloomy chasm, foaming and chafing with ungovernable fury. Yet 
even in these inaccessible places has daring and ingenious man triumphed over opposing 
nature. The yawning abyss is spanned by frail rope bridges, and the narrow ledges of 
rocks are connected by ladders to form a giddy pathway overhanging the seething 
caldron below.”” 


After Cunnigham, Sir Aurel Stein made his historic visit in this region in 1913. In 
1991, Haruko Tsuchiya (- 4 3%) began her field research in the Darel valley and 
published a series of articls about this area.” 


§2.4 Sankupatha depicted in an ancient Indian relief from Bharhut 


As we know, India doesn’t have a tradition of written historical accounts such as it exists 
in China. Studies on early Bud dhist history and monastic life, therefore, have to depend 
widely on archaeological and art historical materials. In our case, facing the two Chinese 
characters of bangti (7% without any detailed knowledge about its constitution, we are 
curious as to what kind of 700 bangti #3 Faxian crossed in the Indus valley. So, why 
shouldn’t we take a close look at the graphic materials in Indian art history. If we are 
lucky, we will succeed in connecting the graphic illustration with the written accounts. 


At Bharhut in Madhya Pradesh, Central India, ruins of a Buddhist stiipa are 


"Cf. Bangu SEI, Hanshu #4&, vol. 12 (@AtA Lb, BBA AL, BR: p. 38846), p. 3887: 
MIE AGG. OUR ZL, Kt. SASH, PARRARA, FE, BRA. MAS BG 
i, GRARACY, RAB=H1+8, MRRTM ZR, TARAS, Mes, —TREDAR 
BE. GR, AEMARMM: AM, BSAA. REE, FYB. With regard to the english 
translation of the above quoted Chinese text, cf. Hulsewé & Loewe 1979:110f. ‘In addition, they pass over 
the ranges [known as hills of the] Greater and the Lesser Headache, and the slopes of the Red Earth and the 
Fever of the Body. These cause a man to suffer fever; he has no colour, his headaches and he vomits; asses 
and stock animals all suffer in this way. Furthermore there are the Three Pools and the Great Rock Slopes, 
with a path that is a foot and six or seven inches wide, but leads forward for a length of thirty Ji, 
overlooking a precipice whose depth is unfathomed. Travellers passing on horse or foot hold on to one 
another and pull each other along with ropes; and only after a journey of more than two thousand /i do they 
reach the Suspended Crossing. When animals fall, before they have dropped half-way down the chasm 
they are shattered in pieces, and when men fall, the situation is such that they are unable to rescue one 
another. The danger of these precipices beggars description.” 

© Cf. Stein 1942:55; Deeg 2005a:518f. , note 2332-2333; Petech 1950:15f. 

‘9 Legge 1965:26, note 2: (A. Cunningham. Ladak, Physical, Satistical and Historical, London 
1854:88-89). 

» — Cf. Tsuchiya 2008 and 2009; see also her paper given at the 38th International Congress of Asian and 
North African Studies (10.-15. Sept. 2007, Ankara): “Fa Hsien’s route from Pamir to Darel Valley on the 
Indus: Field Research in Northern Pakistan, 2003-2006”. 
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preserved, which may have been established by the Maurya kings in the 3 century B.C. 
In particular the fences surrounding the stiipa were often covered with reliefs. According 
to archaeological evidence, the earliest layer can be dated to 3" century B.C., while the 
famous reliefs on the railings were added later and date supposably to the 2™ century 
B.C. 


In 1995, the Museum for Art History in Vienna presented an exhibition with the title 
Buddha in Indien. Die friihindische Skulptur von Kénig ASoka bis zur Guptazeit and a 
catalogue of the exhibition was published in the same year.” Picture no. 47 in the 
catalogue shows a relief from Bharhut, which was found on the capstone of the upper 
part of the stiipa railings. The relief itself is rather small; the stone used for the carving is 
red sandstone, measuring 135x56,5x25,5 cm. The relief is kept now in the National 
Museum of New Delhi under no. 68.163. 


The art historian in Vienna, Eva Allinger, who contributed many articles to this 
catalogue, described the Bharhut relief as follows: “This exhibit is severely damaged; 
only two panels are well preserved. In the right panel, rocks can be recognized at the 
right and left side. Between them, two men with baskets on their backs are either 
standing or climbing, they hold pointed objects in their hands, with which they are 
probably working on the stone.” (fig. 1) 


In another context, this relief has again attracted the attention of Prof. Monika Zin 
who researches Indian Art History in Munich and Berlin. In 1999, the European 
Association of South Asian Archeology gathered at the University of Leiden for their 
15" international symposium. Dr. Zin presented an article on this occasion, which was 
published in 2008, entitled: “Sabaras, the vile hunters in heavenly spheres. The inhabitants 
of the jungle in Indian Art, especially in the Ajanta Paintings”.” Her intention is 
specifically to study the Sabara people as inhabitants of the jungle and how they were 
represented in early Indian art, especially in the Ajanta paintings. Based on the above 
mentioned catalogue from Vienna, Zin produced the following drawing (illustration no. 
33.19), focusing on the clothes of these two men, which are made of tree leaves, to 
portray the typical attire of the jungle inhabitants. (fig. 2) 


71 Klimburg-Salter & Seipel 1995. 

2 Cf. E. Allinger in Klimburg-Salter & Seipel 1995:244-245 “Dieses Stiick ist stark beschadigt; nur 
zwei Felder sind gut erhalten. Im Rechten sind links und rechts Felsformen zu erkennen. Dazwischen 
stehen — oder kletternzwei Manner mit K6rben auf dem Riicken, die mit den Handen spitze Gegenstande 
halten, mit denen sie mdglicher weise den Stein bearbeiten. In dem Feld links ist ein Halsschmuck zu 
sehen.” 

3 Zin 2008. 
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Generally speaking, this Bharhut relief was correctly described by both Allinger and 
Zin. However, there are four further important details, which are not sufficiently taken 
into account. Exactly these details are relevant for a solution of the problem of bangti (¥ 


Bi. 


* The first detail is that the steps upon which the feet of the two men rest are pegs 
forced into the rock and that could be Sariku. 

* The second detail is quite obvious: on the bottom part of the right wall — at a very 
prominent and even eye-catching place - the sculptor has depicted a peg (Sariku), 
which is already driven into the rock. 

* The third detail consists of an ascending line, which begins from the Sarikus under 
the feet of the two Sabara men, continueing over the single Sanku on the right rock 
wall, and rising up to the four Sarikus, which the men hold in their hands. These 
seven points together compose a kind of ladder climbing up the wall. The relief 
depicts a very clear image: these two men are simply crossing a peg path 
(Sankupatha).* 

* The final detail: both men are carrying baskets on their back, which obviously are 
fully packed with goods to be transported. According to Patafijali, these two men 
who are crossing a Sarikupatha (Sankupathena gacchati) are called SGnkupathikah 
(somebody who is crossing a peg path) and theirs goods which are transported via a 
Sankupatha (Sankupathenahrtam) are called SaGnkupathikam (something which has 
been transported via a peg path). 


In my opinion, there can be hardly any doubt that this relief from Bharhut provides 
graphic evidence of how the people crossed a sarkupatha in ancient times. As suggested 
earlier, these sankupatha might be what Faxian called bangti (7%. If my suggestion is 
correct, we could on the one hand interprete this Bharhut relief more precisely and 
connect it to old Indian literature. At the same time we would be able to identify Faxian’s 
translation of the technical term sarnkupatha as bangti $#, which is likely the earliest 
Chinese translation of this very Sanskrit word.* 


* Or they are building a Sarnkupatha while they are stepping on already constructed pegs, they are 


attempting to for ce more pointed pegs into the rock. 

Besides, the technique of Sarnkupatha is still in use in India today, for example in the home village of 
Prof. Ashok Aklujkar (University of British Columbia, Vancouver); there in Maharastra it is used, however, 
as a means of inspecting wells. Of course, modern mountaineers also use similar techniques. In ancient 
China however, another technique, which is called zhandao #238, was more common and well-known from 
the 3" century A.D. (period of the Three Kingdoms). It deals with a path constructed with wooden planks, 
as shown in Nagasawa's photo from Nepal (Nagasawa 1996:27), see note 8. 
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In the Sudhanakinnaryavadana, verse 267 narrates how the prince Sudhana hammers 
pegs into the rock face in order to transcend the mountain: balavan 
mudgaraghatanikhataih SastraSankubhih ekadhGram tatah Sailam GrurohdatisGhasah. 
Haribhatta described this mountaineering technique in detail (cf. fig.3): 


tatra bhiibhrty ayahSankum mudgarena gariyasa 
kiskumatre sthirikartum GjaghGna punah punah. 
tam ca kilakam Gruhya sa jaghandparam punah 

sthitva tatra ca tam kilam adhastdd udapatayat.* 


With a heavy hammer, he drove on an iron peg again and again, 
in order to fix it one yard deep into the mountain face. And after 
he climbed on this pin, he hammered another pin. He then stood 


on this one and pulled out the pin below. 


A modem “Sankupatha” in Gujarat, India. 


Photo courtesy Dr. Ulrike Roesler 


§3.1 Reference to zhongguo 'f BM and biandi 484i in the Vinaya-Pitaka. 


The next topic to be discussed deals with two opposite words in the Foguoji, namely 
zhongguo ‘Fi (mid-land) and biandi 4 ih (border-land). In course of studying the 
Foguoji, one question keeps bothering me: how India might have looked in Faxian's eyes? 
And what did he call those two countries which he frequently compared to each other? 


The fact that Faxian called Central India zhongguo “#6M and China biandi 32 Hh is 
well-known.” The question, however, of why he did so, hasn’t yet been answered 
properly by scholars. Since Faxian used these two words in a fairly provocative way, it 
repeatedly caused controversy in China itself, since the Foguoji was composed al most 
1600 year ago. Especially Chinese nationalists in the past argued often that Faxian was 


% 


Straube 2006: 214 (HJM 25.177f.): “Mit einem massive Hammer schluger wieder und wieder auf 
einem eisernen Nagel, um ihn eine Elle tief in dem Berg zu verankem. Und nachdem er auf diesen Nagel 
gestiegen war, schlug er noch einen zweiten ein. Auf den stellte er sich dann und zog den Nagel unten 
heraus.” 


7 Cf. Luo 1990 (ARB AZ), vol. 1: 608 s.v. zhongguo PH: “@ HRI ba. 
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simply mistaken,” because the name zhongguo 'f BM was reserved specifically for Central 
China since the 5" century B.C. at latest. 


Generally speaking, there are two approaches to the appellation of a country, the 
geographical and the political. Yet as far as the Foguoji is concerned, a third approach 
must be taken into consideration as well, namely Faxian’s faith in Buddhism. So, if we 
read the Foguoji carefully, we notice that Faxian, depending on the context, designated 
China and India in two different terms: one is geographic and another specificly 
Buddhist. 


In the following, I have itemized the names of China and India as they appear in the 
Foguoji according to two groups: geographical and Buddhist. It is clear that the first four 
names for China, (a) handi ®iHh, (b) hantu WL, (c) gingtu 4. and (d) zhongguo PB 
are used by Faxian only to a geographical end, while three further names for China, (e) 
biandi 4 3h, (f) bianguo 4 [3] and (g) qintu biandi % +. 4 Hb refer in particular to the 
Buddhist terminology. 


§3.2 Seven names used by Faxian for China: 


Group 1: Geographical terms: 
(a) handi #4h?? Han land 
(b) hantu #8 [865c25] Han ground 
(c) gintu #-L” Qin ground 
(d) zhongguo ‘PBR [858a18-20] mid-land 


Group 2: Buddhist terms: 
(e) biandi 44h border-land 
(f) bianguo [8] border country 
(g) qintu biandi 28 4-343h border-land on the Qin ground 


The terms 484, 4] and 26+: 34th occur in the following context of the Fuguoji: 


Context A: 

Faxian and his followers crossed the Indus river for the second time between the country 
Bana SK ABBY and the country Pitu £828. The Indian monks in Pitu where the Mahayana 
and Hinayana co-existed, saw their Chinese fellow disciples (438 A gindaoren) passing 
along and were moved with great sympathy, saying ,.How could these men from a 
border-land (44 A biandiren) come to know the path of life as being a monk and seek 
Buddha's teaching from so far away!“ They provided Faxian and other visiting monks 
from China with all they needed and treated them in accordence to the Dharma. Here, 
Faxian used for the first time the word biandiren 43t A “people from a border-land” and 


a 


E.g. in the introducition of the PYdi4= 2 Si Ku Quan Shu (1772-1782), see Wang 2005: 92f. 
* — 857a18 fA KAR AU IAN; 857023-24 METI RRA. HS Ge BHI, 864c27-28 HPA 
ce ee ee eee aikth, Bath + GLa BRE; 866b3-4 


857024 APL; 857021 ARR AE; 8586-7 iE, WE {SE t, 
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referred to himself as a gindaoren 4238 A."Chinese monk”, i.e. “monk from Qin”. 


SPER ST, PRA, SR, PRR HEARS. RIA 
ETS ACER, (Pee Se: Mae A AR ad, BOR GRP” ARBEIT He, FFA 
%, [859a19-22] 

We had crossed the Indus river for the second time, where the country on each side 
was level. Across the river, there was a country named Pitu, where Buddhism was 
flourishing, and the teachings of both, the Mahayana and the Hinaydana, co-existed. 
When they saw (us) Chinese monks passing along, they felt great pity and sympathy 
towards us, saying: “How is it that these men from a border-land should have 
learned to become monks, and come from such a distance in search of the teaching 
of Buddha!” They then supplied us with all what we needed, and treated us in 
accordence with the Dharma. 


Context B: 


When Faxian and Daozheng finally reached Sravasti in the country Kosala (UHEBI@ 
{#j 4% 860b9), they suffered an enormous inferiority complex, because they both were 
born in a border-land (i.e. China, & fi 4 7E 4 44). The Indian monks of the Jetavana 
monastery were totally astonished, that people from a border-land (BY -Z A bianguo 
zhiren) came there searching the Dharma. They said to each other that even the teachers 
of their teachers had never seen Chinese monks (#438 A Han daoren) visiting Jetavana. 


ER, THESIMS, SHREK +e, Be ea, LLL RY 
CES FED Hs SS: “SG Al BBR” SSL: “HR.” RRR: “AP aR | BS 
AJSERIEBK, ” AMS: “RS RRA LAADOK, ABBA REI, ” 
[860c 1-8] 

When Faxian and Daozheng first arrived at the Jetavana monastery, we thought how 
the World-honored one (Buddha) had once resided there for twenty-five years, 
melancholy arose in our minds, because we were born in a border-land. ...... The 
Indian monks came out and asked us: “What country do you come from?” We 
answered: “We come from the land of Han.” The native monks said with 
astonishment: “That is a miracle! Even people from such a border country should be 
able to come here in search of the Dharma.” Then they said to one another: “It is 
certain that during all the time when our preceptors and their teachers succeeded 
one another, nobody had ever seen Chinese monks arrive here’. 


Context C: 


Among the five Chinese monks who made a vow in Chang’an in the year 399 to travel 
to gether to India, Daozheng was the only one who arrived in Central India together with 
Faxian. However, Faxian could not persuade Daozheng to return to China. Daozheng was 
of the opinion that the discipline (Vinaya) of the Buddhist communities (Samgha) in the 
border-land Chi na (42 +: 3H gintu biandi) was much too fragmentary. Therefore, he 
vowed to remain in In dia until he would become a Buddha without being reborn again in 


a border-land BA 4E Hh. 
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EAS HA, WOM AR. R ABT: “a RS 
i!” Be: “ATOR, BAG, BREBH’ BORE TBR. [864b29-c3] 

When Daozheng arrived in the mid-land (Central India), he saw the well-regulated 
rules for the Sramanas and the dignified manner how the Samghas had been 
organized there. All these observations and circumstances touched him considerably, 
he sadly sighed: “How mutilated and incomplete is the Vinaya as carried out by the 
Samgha in the border-land Qin (China)!” He therefore vowed: “From this moment 
on until I should become a Buddha, my wish is not to be reborn in a border-land!” 
He remained accordingly (in India) and did not return (to China). 


§3.3 Six notations for India occur in the Foguoji 


For India, Faxian used altogether six names as listed below. We can acknowledge that the 
former five notations in group (1) are of geographical meaning: 


Group (1) Geographical terms: 


(a) zhengbei tianzhu 1EAEK® [858a18] directly North India 

(b) zhong tianzhu PR [858al19] Central India 
Be] (Sr) HAREM. HARA BIEAKA. BeEPKS 
a. PRAM PR. GAKKAI PA, [858a18-20] 


(c) tianzhu K™ [859a26-27] India 
NOW CARA, REAR, [859a26-27] 


(d) nan tianzhu FA K[859c2-3] South India 
ARES SRK, SR, PUR, Ae, PALI, IES 
WAKE. [859c2-4] 


(e) bei tianzhu ACK [(864b17] North India 
TERA AK ACH, ALK AAO, RARE, Sl, Bw 
EPR, [864b17-19] 


Group (2) Buddhist terms: 
(f) zhongguo ‘Fb Central India = zhong tianzhu PR 


Once Faxian had arrived at Mathura, he made this statement: 


Bim] (FR) GABRA. KERB EMAKSh. BEPKAR, PRA 
Pie PR. BARAK A OBA, [858a18-20] 

After we crossed the Indus river, we arrived in the country Wuchang. This country 
Wuchang is located directly in the North of India. The people speak all the Central 
Indian languages. Central India (zhong Tianzhu) means a country in the centre 
(Zhongguo). Also the clothes and foods of the people (in Wuchang) are similar to 
those in Central India (Zhongguo). 


It should be underlined, that Faxian, in the remaining part of the Foguoji following 
this sentence just quoted, used Zhongguo 1 exclusively in reference to Central India, 
and never again for China: 
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(CEU AAT. PRR SHA, MAH, [8591-14] 

From here (Mathur) to the South, (the country) is named the mid-land (Zhongguo). 
In the mid-land, the cold and heat are finely tempered, and there is neither hoarfrost 
nor snow 


HOS) BATE PR AS. [86503] 
A former king (of the lion country) had sent envoys to Central India (Zhongguo) in 


order to obtain seeds of the Asvattha tree.” 


HMRRA AES, PENIEE. [866b17-19] 
After Faxian set out from Chang'an, it took me six years to reach Central India 
(Zhongguo). (I) stayed there for six years, before I returned (to China). 


83.4 Reference to B@ and 44H in the Vinaya-Pitaka and Jaina literature 


When Indian Buddhists called the visiting Chinese monks “people from a border-land”, 
this had no negative connotations. Likewise, Faxian did not call Central India zhongguo 
(“mid-land” or “country in the centre”) by chance, because these names are based on the 
common concept according to the Buddhist tradition. We can trace both words zhongguo 
th BY and biandi 4h back to the Buddhist Vinaya Pitaka, and the main reason for 
Faxian’s pilgrimage was to find the Vinaya texts in India. 


We know from the Mahavagga V of the Theravada Vinaya (ca. 2™ century B.C.) and 
the Udana™ that maj jhima-desa (Sanskrit madhyama-de§a) refers to a small area close to 
the buil ding Mahasala (‘great hall“). This Mahasala points obviously to the original 
centre of Buddhism, which is perhaps located somewhere in the area west of Kusinara. 
In any case, the old geo graphical definition points to a very small area with no 
connection whatsever to Brahmanical definition of Madhyadega or Aryavarta. Even the 
approximate boundaries of that area will remain uncertain, because all the places 
mentioned in the Vinaya withhold any exact identification: 


a. Mahdasdala beyond (tato parena) Kajangala nigama (puratthimd disda: East); 
b. Sallavati nadi (puratthimadakkhina dis&: South-East); 

c. setakannika nigama (dakkhina disG: South); 

d. Thiina brdhmanagama (pacchima disa: West); 

e. Usiraddhaja pabbata (uttara disa: North). 


Accordingly, the regions outside this centre were called paccantimesu janapadesu 
“in the region on the border”. This term praty-antima-de§a in Sanskrit corresponds no 
doubt to biandi 4438 in the Foguoji. It is evident, that Faxian — as a devout Buddhist® — 
preferred the early Buddhist terminology, which he often used — in Chinese 
interpretation — in his travel report; i.e.: 


Zhongguo ‘AB mid-land = Central India -#AK zhong Tianzhu 


31 Concerning A beiduo as Chinese translation of asvattha cf. Karashima 2009: 55f. 


2 Cf. von Hiniiber 2002:77-86 and Vinaya, vol. I:197,20-31. 
8 — -861a29 FE-F-shizi . 
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corresponds to maj jhima-desa 


Biandi #248 border-land or bianguo {4 border country = China Mish, #+- 
corresponds to paccantimesu janapadesu . 


In this regard, we should also notice that Faxian distinguished among the Buddhist 
monks from China, Central Asia and India: 


gin daoren #38 XA: Buddhist monks from China [859a20] 

han daoren #838 A: Buddhist monks from China [860c7] 

hu daoren #4834 A: Buddhist monks from Central Asia [857c2] 
tianzhu daoren K=i8 A: Buddhist monks from India [865c2] | 


§4.1 Faxians descriptions of the life and ritual in the Indian Buddhist community 


Let us now turn to Central India. Six years after Faxian left the Chinese capital Chang’an 
(74 BE BE Se ZEN SE Bl] BY, 866b17), he finally arrived in Mathura in the year 405/406, 
when the Gupta Empire was flourishing under King Candragupta II (375-413/415).™ 
Although Faxian did not mention the name of any Gupta king, he described with 
enthusiasm the economic wealth and well-regulated social life in Central India which he 
called Zhongguo ‘6M as discussed earlier. 


His report on the Buddhist community in India is of particular importance. In this 
regard, I would like to stress four points from the Foguoji: 


§4.2 The oldest report on the performance of the Buddhist plays. Which plays 
might Faxian have watched when he attended a Buddhist theater performance? 

§4.3 The Foguoji contains the earliest record of copper-plates as a document of the 
royal land donation to the Buddhist Samgha. 

§4.4 Faxians records of the big merchant-ships (shangren dabo R§ A Aff) and the 
using of the trade wind (xinfeng {8 Al). 

§4.5 The interrelation between the Foguoji and the early Vinaya literature, esp. 
concerning the treatment of visiting monks as experienced by Faxian himself. 


84.2 Was there a *Maudgalydyanaprakarana and *KaSyapaprakarana ? 


Faxian spent a rainy season (varsd) in the vicinity of Mathura. Thereafter, he attended a 
Pravarana ceremony, which largely took place together with a folk festival. Faxian 
described the festival as follows: 


meal, GRATE, RRRRSER, PRE, HMAC HARRIS 
PERMA, ARAM. AAPM, [859b21-24] 


After the Dharma has been preached, the stipa of Sariputra will be worshiped. It is 


x 


Cf. Kulke & Rothermund 1982: 108f. (Das klassische Zeitalter der Guptas) and 113: “Unter 
Samudraguptas Sohn Candragupta II (375 bis 413/15) stand das Gupta-Reich auf dem Hohepunkt seiner 
Machtentfaltung und kultureller GréBe.” 
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sweet with all kinds of flowers and incense. Throughout the whole night lamps are 
kept burning. One asked actors and musicians play (the scene), how Sariputra,® 
when he was a Brahman, went to Buddha and begged for the acceptance to the 
Buddhist Samgha. (In the same way as SGriputra was converted by the Buddha, also 
other scenes) as those concerning MahGmaudgalydyana and MahakdaSyapa (were 
played) as well. 


There can be little doubt that this play, which Faxian appears to have seen with his 
own eyes, corresponds to the content of Agvaghosa’s Sdariputraprakarana edited by 
Heinrich Liiders in 1911. The fragments of this Buddhist drama were found in Turfan by 
the German expeditions in the beginning of the 20" century. 


On the basis of the transliterations prepared by Else Ltiders and Dr. Wolfgang 
Siegling, Prof. Liiders first published a number of the Sanskrit fragments with annotated 
grammar, commentary and translation. At the time of the publishing of his book entitled 
Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen,” Liiders only went so far as to confirm that these 
fragments deal with two different Buddhist dramas, without being able to determine the 
name and author of that drama, in which Sariputra occurs. In the same year, however, 
Else Liiders could confirm that more fragments from the Turfan collection kept in Berlin 
were related to this drama. According to the colophon which is fortunately preserved,* 
Liiders succeeded in identifying all connected fragments as the Sdriputraprakarana 
written by ASvaghosa (4% 4, probably from the 1* century A.D.). These new findings 
were published with supplemented addenda in the Academy of Berlin. Since then, we 
know for certain that the Sariputraprakarana is the oldest Buddhist play preserved. 


The Sanskrit manuscript of this drama was written in the Central-Asian Brahmi and 
partially as palimpsest, which consisted of re-used palm leaves imported from India. The 
Sanskrit text relates how the Buddha welcomes Sariputra to join the Buddhist 


community; this passage correspondes closely to the phrase (#6228 A fF & Fil #8 Ae EY 
Rf ag Obok LHC in the Foguoji: 


Liiders 1911b:190-213 (388-41 1)” 


33 Cf. Migot 1954: Un Grand Disciple du Buddha Sariputra. 

%* The translation of this passage by Beal, Legge and Giels is not correct; cf. Beal 1869: 58 “and 
throughout the whole night they burn lamps provided by those men for the purpose. Sdriputra was 
originally a Brahman. On one occasion having met Buddha, he sought to become a disciple. So also did the 
great Kasyapa and the great Mogalan”; Legge 1886:45 “All through the night lamps are kept burning, and 
skilful masicians are employed to perform. When Sariputra was a great Brahman, he went to Buddha, and 
begged (to be permitted) to quit his family (and become a monk). The great Mugalan and the great 
KaSyapa also did the same”; Giles 1923:22f. “and lamps are kept burning all night, with a band of 
musicians playing. Sariputra was originally a Brahman. On one occasion when he visited Buddha, he 
begged to enter the priesthood, as also did the great Mogalan and the great KaSyapa”’. 

7 Liiders 191 la. 

8 Liiders 1911b: 195: Sariputraprakarane navamo nkah 9 aryya-Suvarnndksiputrasy Gryy-Asvaghosasya 
krtis Saradvatiputraprakaranam samaptam [sa]maptani cGnkani nava. 

3% Cf. Liiders 1991b:198f. “Der Buddha fordert Sariputra auf ‘Den von den Besten zu wahlenden Wandel 
eines Weisen, den edlen, unwiderstehlich-gewaltigen, zu wandeln.” Sariputra willigt ein. Der Buddha heiBt 
Sariputra willkommen mit prophetischen Worten: ‘Willkommen ... dem Steuermann ... dem kiinftigen 
Heerfithrer des Glaubens.’ Darauf erkennt auch Maudgalyayana den Buddha als seinen Meister an: ‘Ich 
verehre ihn, der die wahnverblendete Menschheit sehen machte, ... der das Fundament des Wissens legte, 
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Buddha: utta<mav>4dryyam municaryyam avinivaryyaviryyam aryam ..... 
Sariputra: <a>bhayadam Saranam ...... 
Buddha: svdgaftaJm ... nau{h}karn[n]adharadya bhavisyate dharmasenapata[ye] 


eeeese 


The Buddha urged Sariputra to convert® to the suprime (uttamavdryyam), noble 
(dryyam) path of life (‘carryam) of a wise man (muni°), which is irresistible and 
powerful (avinivaryyaviryyam). 

Sariputra answered probably with “(I will take) the refuge (¥aranam) [to Buddha], 
which grants freedom from fear (abhayadam)”. 

Hereupon, Buddha welcomed Sariputra with svdgatam and a prediction “welcome 
to the pilot (naukarnnadhdraya), the future general of the dharma-army (bhavisyate 
dharmasenapataye), for dharmasenapati became one of the titles of Sariputra later 


” 


on . 


Faxian is among the lucky people to have seen this play a few centuries after 
A$vaghosa composed it. Thus, the above discussed passage in the Foguoji concerning the 
Sariputraprakarana is the oldest report of the performance of an Indian and Buddhist 
drama. 


Even more interesting is Faxian’s following remark: 


ABS. Ade. 
(In the same way as Sariputra was converted by the Buddha, also other scenes) as 
those concerning Mahamaudgalyayana and Mahakasyapa (were performed) as well. 


Consequently, we may hope’ that other Buddhist plays like 
*Maudgalyayanaprakarana or *Ka@Syapaprakarana perhaps once existed and that their 
Sanskrit fragments will someday be found.“ As we know, music, drama and graphic art 
did contribute a lot to the spread of Buddhism, especially in Central Asia. Besides the 
Sdriputraprakarana, a second drama about a courtesan named Magadhavati could also be 
identified by Liiders in 1911. A further Buddhist drama Maitreyasamitindtaka G4) @& FL 
au #4.) in Tocharian language A was found in Yanqi (Xinjiang) in 1974, which is also 
preserved in old Uighur language. All 88 pages of this Maitreyasamitindtaka manuscript 
dating back to the 7” century A.D. were published by Ji Xianlin #4 in collaboration 
with Werner Winter and Georges-Jean Pinault in 1998. 


$4.3 The earliest (Chinese) reference to a land grant for Buddhist order ducomented 
by copper-plates (tie juan KF) 


der ... das Heil ... wirkte’.” 

“ — The verb which Liiders interpreted as “zu wandeln” is missing in the framgent. 

As far as I am informed, there are Sanskrit fragments written in a similar script like the fragment of 
the SGriputraprakarana among the Russian collection to name an example; future research on collections 
of Sansknt manuscripts could shed more light on Indian drama. In 2007, Prof. J.-U. Hartmann (Munich) 
published a Sanskrit fragment found in Afghanistan, which belongs to the Scheyen Collection and perhaps 
deals with a Buddhist play. 

© Cf. Ji 1998. 
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There are two furher text passages in the Foguoji which are worth pointing out. This is 
the earliest reference to copper-plates as a document of the royal land donation to the 
Buddhist community. 


In relation to Mathura and Central India, where Faxian stayed from 405 until 410, we 
read the following report in the Foguoji : 


BRR, AE. RAL, BLAMES, CHE, I, RA, 4 
A, RRR. REL, MRA, ESRB. [859b11-15] 

After Buddha’ Parinirvana, the kings of various countries, the heads of the local 
communities, and the Buddhist laymen (updsaka) built Viharas for the Samghas and 
endowed them with fields and houses, gardens and orchards, along with the resident 
populations and their cattle. (The grants) had been engraved on plates of metal, so 
that afterwards they were handed down from king to king, without any one daring to 
annul them. (This habit) remains even to the present time. 


Faxian was speaking about the famous copper-plates we know from medieval India. 
It is evident that Faxian’s word tiejuan 8&3 refers to Sanskrit ta@mra-patta. According to 
Prof. Harry Falk (Berlin), the oldest copper-plate (from the Satavahana times in the 2” 
century A.D.) was unearthed in Northwest of India (today Pakistan), but has not yet been 
edited. Thus, the earliest copper-plate, which has been so far edited and published by H. 
Falk, was found in Patagandigtidem in the South of India, having been discovered by a 
farmer in 1998. 


This copper-plate dealing with a donation to the Buddhist Samgha was issued by the 
Iksvaku king named Ehavala Cantamila, whose reign lasted from 270 to 294 A.D. 
Therefore, this copper-plate dates to the last decades of the third century A.D; that 
means roughly one century earlier than Faxian’s report. Thus, the passage quoted above 
from the Foguoji corresponds to a certain extent to the Patagandigiidem copper-plate: 


“The maharaja Sirt Ehavala Cantamila, ...... gives the (following) order: ...... we 
had built a four-hall (cdtusdla) compound at the western entrance of the Great 
Monastry (mahdvihGra). ...... He made a permanent donation. He made (the 
donation) to last as long the moon and the stars, in order to expand the king’s own 
merit and to increase his vital power and (bodily) strength. At Pithunda, north of 
the Great Monastery (and) of the town (Dhanyakada), at the big caitya (?) of the 
Great Flag-bearer Ettha, on the path to the village of Kulatthapatta: 32 nivartanas 
of the plough(able) field. Thus it is to be given; ...... Whoever will be local kings, 
or royal ministers, or Talavaras or Mahatalavaras, who (of them) out of passion, out 
of wrath, out of greed, or out of delusion, takes away the plough(able fields) in the 
possession of the (Buddhist) monks, or makes others take (them) away, or complies 
with one who takes (them) away, he will <suffer from the sins accrued out of the 
Five great sins>” (Falk 2000: 275-280) 


© To Bk 3k) # see Mathews 1943: 915 s.v. “metal tokens given to statesmen in ancient times”. 


“Cf. Falk 2000. 
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With these idealized accounts from the Buddhist centre (madhyama-deSa), Faxian 
obviously intented to create exampels for how the Buddhist orders in a praty-antima- 
desa like China should be supported. Also from Ceylon where Faxian stayed from 410 to 
411, he reported on a similar land grant with a copper-plate.* 


84.4 shangren dabo fii A Kffi (big merchant-ship) and xinfeng {8A (trade wind) 


As discussed in my previous paper,“ I should again point out two issues. First, it is 
evident, that Faxian waited three times for a big mechant-ship to continue his return 
voyage from India back to China : 


¢ from Tamralipti to Ceylon: RRA ARA. [864c9] 

* from Ceylon to Sumatra : MWA, RRA AR. LORI ABRA. 
[865¢26-27] 

* from Sumatra to China: SRRRRHA AR. Eko ABA. BATA. 
[866a15-16] 


Two of these ships allowed up to 200 passengers on board. On the last stage of his 
seefaring from Sumatra to Qingzhou #1 in China, Faxian reported that they loaded 50 
day’s supplies for 200 passengers. If we sum up the bodily weight of the 200 persons plus 
the weight of 50 day’s food and trinking water, then we easily got a weight of 30 barrels, 
this without the weight of the ship itself. 


Based on Faxian’s account, Dieter Schlingloff, then Professor at the University of 
Munich, pointed out in 1987, that the ocean-going ships taken by Faxian in the early 5" 
century, which is call potra or ydnapatra in Sanskrit, are in fact comparable to 
contemporary Roman merchant-ships with regard to cargo and passenger capacity. 


Second, as already pointed out by Geng Yizeng #k4] ¥, then Professor at the Peking 
University, Faxian’s two records of xinfeng {A (trade wind) are the first mention of that 
in the Chinese literature:“’ 


- #3 8/18 BA [864c9-10] (from Tamralipti to Ceylon) 
° #448 BGR PF [865c28] (from Ceylon to Sumatra) 


§4.5 Counterparts of the Foguoji in the Vinaya texts 


During Faxian’s travels from China via Central Asia to India, he observed attentively 
how the monastic life by the local Samghas was carried out in practice. As experienced 
by himself, Faxian described the hospitable treatment of visiting monks in Mathura: 


SiRTEDI, NGM PBK, MVE K, MER, AR, 


© KRERAAGE BARRERA. ARAGRRKEO, RH Lt, SMA MEK Lb, (ER 
eh, ERR, RAE. RRAMRAS, BURBS, ARR, (RAK, BIR. (865b26- 
cl]; cf. Deeg 2005Sa: 569. 

“ —-Hu-v. Hintiber 2010: 423f.; Schlingloff 1987:52f.; Joseph Needham 1998, vol. IV:474 f.; Shi 2007: 
418-433. 

“ Cf. Geng 1991: 6f. 
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B, KAR ASB, MAMIE, [859b16-18] 

When visiting monks arrive (at anv monastery), the indigenous monks come out to 
meet them halfway, and carry for them their clothes and alms-bowL (They then) 
provide (the visiting monks) with water for washing their feet, with oil for anointing 
their feet, and with the liquid food permitted outside the regular eating time. When 
(the strangers) have enjoyed a brief rest, they are asked concerning their age of 
ordination, and according to this order they will receive a sleeping cell with its 
appurtenances. Everything is done as pres cribed by the rules. 


In 2005, Prof. Max Deeg“ pointed out some counterparts of this passage in the 


Chinese translation of the Mahdsdmghika- and Mahisasaka-Vinaya. In my contribution to 
the Festschrift Prof. Schlingloff (2008/2010), I tried to elucidate the interrelation between 
the Foguoji and the Posadhavastu of the Milasarvastivadda-Vinaya (its Sanskrit 
manuscript dates to the 7" century A.D.): 


(Upalt) yathapi tad bhadanta naivdsikd bhiksavah Srnvanti (sic!) dgantuka bhiksava 
G@gacchanti sitradhara vinayadharaG matrkadharad iti / tais tesadm katham 
pratipattavyam / 

(Buddha) tair Updlim  bhiksubhih _ siitradharavinayadharamatrkaddharanam 
bhikstindm arthaya (sic!) ardhatrtiyani chatra dhvajapatakabhih pratyudgantavyam 
/ sacet sampadyate ty evam kuSalam / nocet sampadyate pamca kro§sani 
chatradhvajapatakabhih pratyudgantavyam / sacet sampadyate ty evam kusalam / 
nocet sampadyate trin kroSGn  ardhakrofam_ antatah parisandam api 
chatradhvajapatakabhih pratyudgantavyam / sacet sampadyate ty evam kuSalam / 
nocet sampadyate snadtram karttavyam samghe snehaldbhah karttavyah / tesaim 
vastupariharah Sayandsanapariharah karmaparihdaro labhaparihara 
upasthadyakapariharo datavyah .” 


SHBTEB keseng wangdao Ggantuka bhiksava dgacchanti 


TatB jiuseng naivasikd bhiksavah 
Mt yingni pratyudgantavyam 
REECE) K ji xi(zu)shui sndtram karttavyam 
RFE) tu(zu)you snehalabhah karttavyah 


#355 BEAR de fangshe woju — vastuparihdrah sayandsanaparihérah 
pets dGtavyah. 


On the one hand, Faxian’s report in this regard is important for the reconstruction of 


the history of Indian Buddhism in the early 5" century. On the other hand, it helps us to 
understand the transmission of the Vinaya concept and literature from India to China.” 


9 
bi] 


See Deeg 2005a: 137-140. 
Cf. Hu-v. Hiniiber 1994: 354-357 (§63.1-2). 
Besides, some rules given by big Indian monasteries possibly refer to a growing tourism of Buddhist 
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85 An Outline of the research on Faxian in the last 30 years 


Faxian’s Foguoji belongs to the shortest travel reports written by Chinese monks. 
However, the content of this small book is very dense and manifold, so that many details 
still need further research. Starting with 1980, we can observe some new development 
concerning the research on Faxian. Not only the new editions and translations of the 
Foguoji, but also roughly 30 articles which have recently been published, will surely 
promote further research on Faxian in future. 


The publications on Faxian and his Foguoji from the last 30 years, as I listed 
chronologically below, could be divided into seven groups according to their respective 
approaches: 


a) New text editions or translations, such as those by Zhang Xun (1985), Nagasawa 
(1996) and Deeg (2005a). 

b) Research on the historical geography, such as by Kuwayama (1990), Hirai (2006) 
and Tsuchiya (2008 and 2009). 

c) Research on the transmission of canonical texts brought to China by Faxian, such as 
by de Jong (1981), Enomoto (2001), several articles published in FRMAPE# Jiezhuang 
Foxue (2005), Glass (2008/2010) and Andlayo (2010). 

d) Research on the Buddhist language and history in India and Central Asia according 
to the Foguoji, such as by Ji Xianlin (1985), Geng Yinzeng (1991), Yuyama (2005), 
Deeg (2005b), Karashima (2009) and Hu-v. Hiniiber (2010). 

e) Research on the relation between the art history of South Asia and the Foguoji, such 
as by Kuwayama (1990), Miyaji (1992), Falk (1997), Yaldiz (2005) and Hu-v. Hintiber 
(present paper). 

f) A psychological approach concerning Faxian such as in the papers of Meisig (2002) 
and Hu-v. Hiniiber (2009).* 

g) Reviews of the previous research and translations by André (2003), K. Xue (2005), 
B. Wang (2005) and Hu-v.Hintiber (2008).” 


Appendix: Publications on Faxian from 1981 to 2010 (for details see Bibiography): 
1981: de Jong, “Fa-Hsien and Buddhist Texts in Ceylon”. 

1982: Schlingloff, “Zur geschichtlichen Bedeutung der friihen Seefahrt”. 

1985: Ji BRA, KES « AS Pa al BOE «AA aac» AT. 

1985: Zhang MESS, HBS BEE. 

1990: Kuwayama 3@\LIEXE, Kapishi-Gandhara Shi Kenkyd 2 - EY — = WV YF AK. 


pilgrimage in India itself and from other “border countries” to the centre of the original Buddhism. Faxian, 
for example, reported on the monastic regulations in the country Wuchang: SHAME, BikH= A. 
= ABE, FARATH, [858a22-23] 

5} “Grenzerfahrung eines chinesischen Indienpilgers im 5. Jahrhundert”, paper given at the Workshop 
“Sacred Landscapes, Holy Cities. Pilgerschaft und Pilgerorte in den Kulturen Asiens“, Freiburg, February 
2009. 

2 OBA R COREC) “PAY /LEARYEA”, paper given at the Renmin-University, Peking 2008. 
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1991: Geng RK5] @ 78 5c PH at SE ELSE Historical Data of Sourth Asia from Chinese Sources. 
1992: Miyaji 74K, Iconology of Parinirvana and Maitreya. From India to Central Asia. 
1996: NagasawakeiRAl ee, Hokkenden Yakuchu Kaisetsu EGR AR. 


1998: Deeg. “Religion versus Kultur: Bemerkungen zum ‘interkulturellen’ Diskurs chinesischer 
bud dhistischer Ménche in Indien”, 


1998/2001: Hu-v. Hiniiber, “Chinesische buddhistische Indienpilger als Grenzginger”, paper given in 
Freiburg (SFB 541) and Bamberg (28° DOT). 


2000: Deeg, “The Location of Faxian’s Kingdom of Jiecha”. 

2001: Enomoto #4 CHE, “FER SHOR & LO AR”. 

2002: Kuwayama, Across the Hindukush of the First Millennium. 

2002: Meisig, “Auf den Spuren des Dharma. Einblicke in die Psyche des Pilgers Fah-hien”. 
2003: Xue BES, “XK Pate BB > MALE ALE IER”. 


2003: André, ‘‘Retranslation as Argu ment: Canon Formation, Professionalization, and Rivalry in 19° 
Century Sinological Translation”. 


2005: Deeg, Das Gaoseng-Faxian-Zhuan als religionsgeschichtliche Quelle. 
2005: Deeg, “Was haben ein Ménch und Fisch gemeinsam?” 
2005 Falk, ‘The Buddha’ Begging Bowl”. 
2005: Yaldiz, “These Boots are made for walking. Travellers from East to West?” 
2005 : Yuyama #BLU5A, “P00 SS EAL © HES AVIS IR (Further Notes on the Island of Lanka)”. 
2005: ARMR EEF Jiezhuang Foxue, vol. 3, pp. 1-145, contents 14 articles about Faxian® 
EP, ERAKMNT REAR LLNBMRAM. 
HEX, RAAARMEREGREE PES LM. 
SGA, DREAMERS bite; 
BDI, HE (Bic) ARRAS RR RS ST. 
REPA, HEE CARIES) SOME. 
Bux, CARIBE) REC R MDT EEA AK. 
RR, “BRA io SEE et. 
AWE, KER (FRC) HMRERHE. 
EARS, BES CEE) : HAL SR (see Bibliography: Wang 2005) 
EUR, HERS RMR KR. 
DUAR, RRM SR SE aT RAD. 
Bet, ce. CRW) . PRIS —-LaKke SRM 12000 F. 
KH, BRM (ARES) HENSERCR PEASE 
BA, MuEDIE (RMS) PHCBMRAR. 
2006: Hirai 439, “Hokken no Yukisugita Michi KVOTE & FIA”. 


2008: Tsuchiya ++ 4 3% , “The Darel Valley on the Indus &T’o-li and Faxian: 1998 and 1999 Field 
Research in the Northern Area of Pakistan”. 


2008 (2010): Glass, “Gunabhadra, Baoyun, and the Samyuktagama”. 


2009: Tsuchiya #38 f-, “The Gates to the Darel Valley from the Singal Valley, the Batakhun & the Yajur 
Passes: field research in northem Pakistan in tracing Fa Hsien’s route from Pamir to Darel, 
2003 &2004”. 


2010: Andlayo, “Fa-xian and the Chinese Agamas”. 
2010: Hu-v. Hiniiber, “Chinesische buddhistische Indienpilger als Grenzganger”. 


3 RAGES Jiezhong Foxue, ed. by RAMA GE-F DT SLT (Jiezhong Foxue Research Institute), Changsha (ff 
SH tL) 2005, vol. 3 (Proceedings of a Faxian conference held in 1989). 
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